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JUBILEE 
1732 — 1832 — 1932 


The front cover announces that this is a “Jubilee issue” of 
Tue Licuortan. The Redemptorist Fathers, who edit THE 
LiGuorRIAN, are celebrating a dual anniversary; 1932 marks the 
200th year since the founding of their Congregation and the 100th 
year since the coming of the Redemptorists to America. 


The occasion is signalized by the inclusion of two historicai 
articles in this issue of THE Licuortan. The one tells the story 
of the inauguration of the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer by Alphonsus Liguori in 1732; the other describes the 
beginning of Redemptorist work in America in 1832. 


The Redemptorists feel that they have a glorious past to 
recall and to celebrate. And with the memories that the jubilee 
evokes — memories of saints and heroes of old — lingering about 
them — the Redemptorists of today pledge themselves anew to 
spend themselves in and for the love of the Redeemer and true 
charity towards all whom they are sent to serve. 


May Tue Licuortan, which will soon round out its twentieth 
year of existence, be enabled to do its share in the fulfillment of 
this pledge. 
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Cnday 


Today is mine, sweet Jesus — 
Tomorrow may not be. 
Give me the grace this morning 

To bring each task to Thee. 


To deck each blessed moment 
With sacrificial flowers, 
That breathe a gentle fragrance 

In dark or shining hours. 





Thou grantest me the present, 
And I would make it Thine, 

To place within Thy keeping 
This wayward heart of mine. 


Today for Thee, sweet Jesus, 

I give Thee all my best — 
One instant in Thy service 

Were well worth all the rest. 


I may not have tomorrow, 
And life may pass away — 

Dear Lord, I lay before Thee 
The first fruits of today. 


— Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 











Father Tim Casey 


THE UNFAILING CURE 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


“Abo-o-o-o-rd.” 

Platform steps rattled into vestibules, doors slammed, goo’byes 
shrilled, and the train silently slipped out of the hot station. 

Father Timothy Casey took a seat in the smoking compartment 
while the porter made down his berth. Mr. George Saddletree, Broker, 
the only other passenger in the compartment, glared at the priest for a 
moment, then pretended to go on with his reading. He was waiting 
for somebody else to come in so he could begin a conversation. No- 
body came. The darkey glided about on noiseless feet, adjusted the 
light, turned on the electric fan one notch stronger, wiped out the shin- 
ing wash bowl with a pullman towel, and disappeared. Still nobody 
came. George Saddletree had to talk to someone—even, if the worst 
came to the worst, to a Catholic priest. 

He put down his paper—looked at the priest—mopped his perspir- 
ing pate—folded the paper—looked at the priest again. “This is tragic,” 
Father Casey said to himself, “I shall give him a start before he has 
a fit or something.” He returned the stranger’s stare and said casually: 
“Travel is light tonight.” 

“Tt is this confounded depression,” returned the broker. “Hit the 
railroads, and hit ’°em hard. Is there no cure for it?” He asked the 
question as savagely as if the poor priest had been the cause of it all. 

“Surely,” Father Casey replied, “an unfailing cure. The cure just 
recently announced to the world in such clear and concise terms—if 
only the world would heed it.” 

“Wha- what cure? Where was it published?” The man stiffened 
as though he had connected with an electric current. 

“In the Pope’s encyclical.” 

“Oh yeah ?” 

“Yeah.” 


Saddletree had intended, by his sneering retort, to goad the priest on 
to a heated defense of his statement. He failed. Father Casey sat there 
perfectly bland and comfortable. He even settled back among the 
leather cushions and took out a book as though the question had been 
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decided to their mutual satisfaction. This action forced the broker to 
reopen the conversation, somewhat at a disadvantage. 

“What does the Pope, over there in Rome, know about our financial 
difficulties, here in America?” he demanded. 

“Considerable. Enough to prescribe an unfailing remedy.” 

“Remedy, nothing. Just a lot of boloney—I beg your pardon—just 
a litany of unworkable theories.” 

“You studied the Pope’s encyclical, did you?” 

“T didn’t even see it. I know what it is without reading it.” 

“Say, you would make your fortune as a literary critic. You can 
write a sure-fire review about a book you have never seen,” laughed the 
priest. Even the broker grinned at the appositeness of the remark. 
“But suppose the Pope does talk about religion ; religion is the sure cure 
for the depression.” 

“No, sir! Not in America! Our principle is: keep religion out of 
politics and out of business.” 

“Tt can’t be done. You can’t keep religion out of politics; you can’t 
keep religion out of business. Why, man, you can’t even keep religion 
out of a sprained ankle or—or—a poker game.” 

“What do you mean by religion?” 


“Religion is man’s attitude towards God. He may accept God, 
deny God, or ignore God. Whichever attitude he adopts will influence 
his conduct in everything he does—whether it be ruling a nation or 
saluting his mother-in-law.” 

“All right, then. Suppose we all accept God. How would that end 
the depression ?” 

“Those that accept God, treat one another with justice and charity. 
As soon as men and nations begin to treat one another with justice and 
charity, the depression is ended.” 

“Justice, huh? And charity? I know church people that would 
steal a bad penny from a blind orphan.” 

“Such people are not accepting God when they are flouting God’s 
laws in God’s face, whether they are called church people or any other 
kind of people,” declared the priest. 

“Well, suppose we all begin treating one another with your justice 
and charity. Would that bring in orders for steel rails and start the 
whistles blowing ?” 

“Tt would do far more. It would assure sufficiency for all. It 
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would enable us to live in peace and comfort and act like children of 
the same heavenly Father, not like a pack of hungry wolves waiting 
to attack and devour one another. Our heavenly Father has created the 
earth for the service of his children. It can supply enough for all, if 
only each would be content with enough and would help the others to 
enjoy their share.” 

“Just how would that justice and charity work out?” The broker 
did not realize how deeply interested he was becoming. 

“Quite simply. Justice would make employers pay a fair day’s wage 
and employees do a fair day’s work. It would make landlords satisfied 
with reasonable rent and tenants careful of landlord’s property. It 
would make sellers deliver genuine goods at moderate prices and buyers 
conscientious in settling their bills. It would make all who failed in 
any of these points restore their ill-gotten gains. That is what justice 
would do. Charity goes further. It sees Jesus Christ in the neighbor 
and treats the neighbor as Jesus Christ himself. It leaves no place for 
grasping greed, for who would drive a hard bargain with Jesus Christ?” 


“T see. Our malefactors of great wealth would be up against it. 
Justice would oblige them to give back what they stole, and charity 
would oblige them to divvy up the rest. I’m afraid justice and charity 
are not going to be popular.” 

“At any rate, they have not been popular in the past. Men have 
rejected God because God imposes justice and charity. They did not 
want to treat others with justice and charity ; they wanted to hog all the 
good things like swine in a trough. And see the result. No nation can 
reject God and remain orderly, contented, and happy.” 

“Even at that, I judge we are no worse than other nations,” said 
the broker. 

“Perhaps we are not quite so bad as many of them. Our govern- 
ment accepts God, at least in words; many of the others openly and 
formally deny Him. But practically all modern nations reject and 
have been rejecting Him in fact. Their motive of action has not been 
justice and charity ; therefore it has been greed and selfishness and pride 
and hankering after domination and other ugly vices whitewashed with 


respectable names. They are groaning today under the ruins they have 
brought down upon their own heads.” 


“How do you account for the peace and prosperity under govern- 
ments that are frankly anti-God ?” 
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“Peace and prosperity! There aint no such animal.” 


“Well, at least there was.” 


“Which affords them little consolation today. Their peace and 
prosperity was, at best, but an empty appearance. Even that couldn’t 
last ; it had no solid foundation. Modern governments were not guided 
by justice and charity in dealing with their own people; much less were 
they guided by justice and charity in dealing with one another. The 
logical result of such conduct finally came: the great war—a crime 
against justice and charity on the vastest scale known in human history. 
When they were glutted with killing and maiming and poisoning and 
starving, they got together for a treaty of peace. It is hard to imagine 
a more important, more momentous, more sacred meeting. Every 
government has its power from God. Here were the governments of the 
world, with their God-given powers, brought together to frame an 
agreement whereby starving women and children would be fed, war- 
drained countries restored, hatreds buried, wrongs righted, warring 
brothers reunited in mutual peace and helpfulness. .Suffering human- 
ity hopefully awaited the result. If ever an assembly of men needed 
the blessing and guidance of God, it was that one. They met. At the 
very opening of the meeting they formally and expressly excluded God 
from their counsels. What wonder that this sacred assembly degener- 
ated into a disgusting spectacle of greed and brazen-faced bargaining. 
Instead of healing the wounds, it gouged them deeper. Though four- 
teen years have passed since the war, more people are suffering on 
account of it today than when the conflict was at its height. Those 
same powers met again and again, at Geneva, at Lausanne, at Washing- 
ton, at Lugano. Always the same ignoring of God, always the same 
tragic failure.” 

“Aren’t you making that rather strong, Reverend? It was no dis- 
respect to the Almighty that Lloyd George or Clemenceau failed to 
jump up every few minutes and shout: Praise the Lord! Halleluja! 
The thing wasn’t supposed to be a prayer meeting.” 


“Pardon a question. Have you an office force in your employ?” 
“T have.” 


“Suppose they drift into your private consulting room and hang 
around there half the day discussing and deciding how they will run 
your business. You are there at your desk all the time. They pay no 
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attention to you, no more than if you did not exist. There would be no 
disrespect to you, eh?” 

“T know what there would be da—, I mean, mighty quick: a new 
office force.” 

“Running the world is God’s business. Earthly rulers constitute 
the office force he has permitted to assist Him. When they pretend to 
accomplish the task without any dependence on Him, they offer Him a 
direct insult.” 

“Tf all the delegates to the peace conference were pious guys, would 
the Lord hand them down a formula agreeable to everybody ?” 

“If the delegates to the peace conference were men that know and 
love and serve God, they would seek a formula compatible with justice 
and charity, they would have sense enough to realize that such a for- 
mula is not easy, they would have humility enough to know that they 
could not figure it out themselves without light from God, they would 
have faith enough to ask that light from Him, and they would have 
enough understanding of human nature to see that they must keep on 
praying for grace to live up honestly and honorably to the agreement 
arrived at.” 

“What many of us are asking just now,” said the broker, “is whether 
there is such a formula, whether the disagreements among the nations 
can be adjusted.” 

“Of course there is such a formula, but they do not want to find it, 
much less adopt it. There never was, there never will be, a disagree- 
ment among individuals or nations that cannot be adjusted if both sides 
seek a solution in justice and charity. Two different individuals or 
nations cannot have a just right to the exclusive possession of the 
same thing at the same time. God-fearing men seek only that to which 
they have a just right. Therefore an agreement among them is always 
possible. Furthermore, when pressing that just right would cause too 
great hardship to the other, charity steps in and restrains them from 
pressing it. And so an agreement is arrived at that is, not only just to 
all concerned, but humane and supportable.” 

“If all those treaties and compacts have failed because the govern- 
ments that drew them up ignored God, then the governments should 
have got slapped, not the people. Why then does God let the govern- 
ments go scot free and the poor people suffer?” 


“God is eternal; He can bide his time,” said Father Casey. “As for 
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the people, they deserve the suffering for electing or tolerating irreligious 
governments, as they have been doing for years.” 


“What would you have them do?” 


“Throw out the unjust stewards and choose as their representatives 
men who know their place in the universe and do not insolently seek to 
usurp God’s authority in ruling the world.” 


“Throw out the irreligious: that is more easily said than done. 
Have you never noticed that, during the past decades, your Godless 
men were generally the only ones with skill and experience and influence 
to handle the situation?” 


“The only ones, perhaps, with skill and experience and influence to 
carry on the bargaining and bluffing and brow-beating and deceiving 
that passed for statemanship. And see the result of their supposed 
skill: modern civilization brought to the very brink of bankruptcy and 
ruin. No, let God-fearing people demand a God-fearing government. 
Let them do their duty at the polls and the party caucuses and elect 
clean, straight, fearless men who will fulfill their duties at home and 
abroad in justice and charity.” 


The green curtain was drawn back slightly. A black shining face 
appeared in the opening. “Yo berth’s made down, Fathaw,” said the 
pullman porter. 


THE CALL TO HEROISM 





Jacques Maritain, the famous French philosopher, sums up living 
conditions in the modern world as follows: 

“Nowadays, the devil has made such a mess of everything in the 
system of life on earth, that the world will presently become uninhabit- 
able for anybody but saints. The rest will drag their lives out in des- 
pair or fall below the level of man. 

“The antinomies of life are too exasperating, the burden of matter 
is too oppressive ; merely to exist one has to expose oneself to too many 
snares. Christian heroism will one day become the sole solution for the 
problems of life.” 

The statement, we believe, might be made still stronger. Christian 
heroism has already become the only solution for most of the problems 
that have upset the world. 








Two Hundred Years 


BIRTH OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE MOST 
HOLY REDEEMER 


Aue. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


The founding of a new Order is a big event in the life of the Church. 
It affects not only the place,—not only the time, of its institution not 
only the persons actually involved—but by its very nature, many places, 
ages to come, and thousands upon thousands of chosen souls who enroll 
themselves in it as time rolls on and hundreds of thousands, nay, mil- 
lions with whom they come in contact or whom they serve. 


Providence, we are forced at once to conclude, is so to speak deeply 
interested, is intimately concerned with every new Order. In the case 
of the foundation of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
two hundred years ago this November, this becomes evident from many 
considerations. In its foundation there figure a saint who was a scholar 
at once and missionary ; a nun hidden away in the cloister of her monas- 
tery ; a Bishop who was director to both nun and saint; and an age that 
was marching on swiftly through the wreck of the so-called Reforma- 
tion—through state absolutism and the rigor of Jansenism towards the 
horrors of the French Revolution. 


SCALA 


Scala—the Stairs! Perched on the side of a mountain the little 
town is a picturesque scene in itself and offers a superb vista. When I 
saw it some twenty years ago, I was struck with its beauty—and its 
poverty. Here I reflected was a spot that might well have been chosen 
as the cradle of some great enterprise in God’s work in the world—here 
was a spot for heavenly revelations. As the mountain streams rise 
silently from its bosom, so the great stream of a religious order might 


well begin here to flow down through the ages with unsuspected breadth 
and power. 

Amalfi is famed in story and books of travel and its beauty has often 
been described. Scala is unsung. And yet from here you look up the 
rugged rocky mountain side—your eye roves the bright blue of the 
Italian sky—and, at last, looking out through the opening between two 
hills, over the vines that paint the ravine a rick dark green, rests upon 
a blue triangle of the bay of Amalfi. It is fairly entrancing. 
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ALPHONSUS 


To this little, insignificant place, by devious ways, came Alphonsus 
de Liguori. Born at Marianella, not far from Naples, on September 
27, 1696, Alphonsus was humanly speaking destined for a career in the 
world. 


His mother laid the foundation of his character in personal holiness. 
“Night and morning she gathered her children around her, instructing 
them in Christian doctrine and teaching them to pray. With them she 
said the Rosary, invoking the sweet names of Jesus and Mary, teaching 
them to love God above all things and to hate sin as the greatest evil in 
the world.” Whatever ideas she had for the child’s future she kept to 
herself ; she knew that his future was in God’s hands and it was her 
duty to ensure that, whatever his subsequent career, his whole heart 
should be given to God from the dawn of reason. 


In those days it was mostly the father who decided the careers of 
his children. Alphonsus’ father, Don Joseph, certainly exercised his 
presumed right. He soon decided that the boy, who showed excellent 
character and talent, should study for the bar—a profession-in high 
repute at Naples and the avenue to the highest honors. He mapped out 
for the boy a rigid course of study: Latin, Greek and French; drawing, 
painting and even architecture; music and dancing; science and mathe- 
matics and finally philosophy and law. It was a splendid liberal and 
professional education he gave him. He was only thirteen or fourteen 
when he started the study of law,—Roman Law, Feudal Law, Norman 
Constitutions, Capitularies of the House of Anjou and so on, all the 
various codes that widely different regimes had at various times im- 
posed on the Kingdom of Naples. 


The records of the University of Naples, under date of January 21, 
1713, show that Alphonsus passed the examination for his Doctor’s 
degree in both Civil and Canon Law with astonishing success. The ring 
was placed on his finger, the bonnet on his head. “They had decked 
me,” he said in after years, “in a long robe which trailed under my feet 
and made everybody laugh.” No wonder. He was scarcely seventeen. 
Don Joseph was proud. His prophecies were coming true. Alphonsus 
was on the road to the Royal Council. Now for a suitable marriage. 
That, too, was easy to arrange, as Alphonsus advanced to prominence 
in the legal profession. 
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PRIESTHOOD 


But God took a hand in this life. He allowed the brilliant young 
lawyer to make a blunder in a lawsuit that had attracted wide attention. 
It made Alphonsus realize the nothingness of worldly honors. His work 
in the Sodalities was kindling new desires in his breast. And finally, 
rapier-like, came the thrust that touched him to the heart. He was 
assisting patients, as was his wont, at the Hospital for the Incurables, 
when he heard a voice say distinctly to his heart: “Leave the world and 
give thyself to Me.” 

What that demanded he well realized. It was not the giving up of 
wealth and station and pleasure and prospects that he dreaded. That 
was easily done—as easily as he unbuckled his sword and laid it on the 
altar of Our Lady of Ransom. But his Father’s dreams! What anguish 
it would cost to walk through the wreck of these to the altar of God! 

Yet, he had heard the call and he must needs march on. He did. 
He was ordained Dec. 21, 1726. But the goal had not yet been reached. 
As wide as the sea he so often looked upon from the embankments of 
Naples, grew the horizon of his dreams for God’s work. He longed to 
do missionary work and for that reason he entered Propaganda. Origin- 
ally founded to work on the foreign missions, and still devoted to that 
by rule, home missions had overshadowed the foreign missions in the 
work of this Society of Priests. 

Alphonsus’ earnestness and eloquence were such that his superiors at 
once sent him out through the whole Kingdom of Naples to give mis- 
sions. This gave him an opportunity to see the spiritual want of the 
great masses. Stronger and more insistent and more definite grew the 
desire to do something for these abandoned souls. 

While thus at work he met Father Falcoia—that meeting was to 
mark an epoch in his life. How unexpected a change a chance meeting 
may give to one’s life! In 1730 Alphonsus came to a little village in 
the mountains around the Bay of Amalfi,—it was Scala. Here among 
the poor goatherds who responded so well to his efforts he found him- 
self strangely at home. 

Falcoia, who was soon to become Bishop of Castellamare, too, came 
here,—but as director of the nuns. Here he encountered evidences of 
divine intervention. Amid the storm that was raised he asked Alphonsus 
to preach a retreat to the nuns of the Scala convent. He did so. And 
the hand of God touched him once more and beckoned to a higher 
destiny. 
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IN A QUIET CONVENT 


Up on the mountain side, above the town of Scala, is an ancient 
convent. Twenty years ago it was partly ruinous; the rest of the build- 
ing was occupied by Redemptoristine nuns. Within its walls that 
silently looked down on the town for generations, great things were 
accomplished in days gone by. 


Here, in 1724, a postulant was admitted who was chosen by God 
to be the bearer of important messages. Her name was Sister Marie 
Celeste Crostarosa. Accustomed, even from her youngest years to 
receive extraordinary graces, here she was favored with still more won- 
derful communications from Heaven.. She had passed only six months 
at Scala when Our Lord began to reveal to her little by little the spirit, 
the rule, the habit of a new institute, “in which all the rules should have 
reference to the imitation of His Divine example.” Our Lord ordered 
her also to write down all He had communicated to her and make an 
exact report to her spiritual director. 


As usual these divine communications proved to be a heavy cross 
for her. But she had to bear it—knowing that Calvary must precede 
Easter morn. Falcoia at first distrusted them and treated her hardly. 
Others interfered and treated her as a visionary. They tried even to 
drive her out of the convent. Alphonsus himself came to preach the 
retreat prejudiced against her. And again two souls met, whose names 
will be linked forever in the foundation of two orders in the Church. 

It was in September, 1730. This was his position: “We must get 
at the truth. If these revelations come from God it would be wrong 
to disregard them; if they are hallucinations, the souls which have been 
led astray must be put on the right path.” 


With all the acuteness of a saint and discernment of a Theologian 
he set about his investigation. And when he had finished, both he and 
the community were convinced of the heavenly origin of Sr. Maria 
Celeste’s revelations and resolved to comply with them. Alphonsus took 
the meagre outlines given him and wrote the Rule of the new institute 
of the Sisters of the Most Holy Redeemer. On the Feast of the Trans- 
figuration, 1731, they put on the new habit and adopted the Rule. Thus 
the Redemptoristines were born. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF THE MOST HOLY REDEEMER 

But this was not the end of it for St. Alphonsus. Sister Mary 
Celeste shortly after received new revelations—the first one in October, 
1731. They referred to St. Alphonsus as called by God to be the 
Founder of a new religious order for men. 

Alphonsus was thunderstruck. Although he had convinced him- 
self of the divine origin of her revelations when they concerned her, he 
could not make himself see these new revelations concerning himself 
in that light. His humility would not let him. Falcoia urged him; to 
no avail. He insisted on seeing his spiritual director, the only safe course 
in spiritual perplexities. 


,’ 


“Consult your director,” said Falcoia; “that is quite right. I am 
convinced that the call comes from God and have no misgivings as to 
the answer you will receive.” 

“Stay where you are,” said his director emphatically, “and stop 
thinking about the new order.” 

The voice of the director was always the voice of God to Alphonsus 
and he settled down to obey it. But this time he could not accomplish 
it. Despite himself, every moment of the day, “there passed and re- 
passed before his eyes the image of religious devoted to the imitation 
of Jesus Christ—of missionaries gathering abandoned souls to teach 
them the truths of salvation.” In his distress he returned to his direc- 
tor. Almost before he could speak, the director warmly approved the 
new venture as inspired by God. 

“What!” said Alphonsus, hardly believing his ears; “you tell me 
this!” 

“Be astonished,” replied the director, in effect; “I am more aston- 
ished than you. But I am absolutely convinced now that this call comes 
from God.” 

To make assurance doubly sure he prevailed on St. Alphonsus to 
submit the matter to two or three other learned theologians. They 
agreed: the finger of God is here. The more certain it became, the 
greater became Alphonsus’ fear and dread. It is almost pitiful to see 
him still trying to evade the burden as Sister Maria Celeste urges him 
on: 

“I know my own weakness; I am conscious of my incapacity, and 
cannot believe that God is asking at my hands a work which seems to 
me to be beyond my power. You must surely have taken for divine 
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illuminations the figments of your own imagination.” And to Mazzini, 
his closest friend at the time, he said: 

“It troubles me and crushes me with anxious fears. I cannot see 
my way to undertake this work, yet if I do not undertake it, I am 
afraid of resisting the will of God.” 

He went on with his missions under the Propaganda until March, 
1732. Then he returned to Naples where he met the storm he appre- 
hended. The news of Sister Maria Celeste’s new revelations had been 
whispered about, and Alphonsus became the object of bitter attacks 
from men whom he had always admired and whose colleagues he had 
been. 

“You are taking as your guide in this whole affair not the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Ghost, but the hallucinations of a visionary woman,” 
Canon Gizzio taunted him. 

“You are mistaken,” replied Alphonsus, remembering well how he 
had submitted all repeatedly to his own director and other learned and 
holy men. “My conduct is guided by the Gospels, not by visions.” 

“Anyway,” retorted the Canon hotly, “what ground is there for hop- 
ing for such an enterprise?” 

“He who puts his trust in God,” answered Alphonsus quietly, “may 
hope for everything from Him.” 

“You are a proud, obstinate, senseless man,” came back the Canon. 
This was no longer argument, so Alphonsus was silent. To every 
thrust and recrimination he answered simply: 

“T am absolutely certain about my vocation.” 

And yet human weakness asserted itself more than once as the 
opposition continued. Perhaps the severest trial was the pleading of 
his Father. It made Alphonsus shudder years after. It was this that 
made him write to Falcoia, who was making preparations for the be- 
ginning of the new order at Scala, with all the anguish of a cry: 

“My Father, of your charity, quickly, quickly, quickly for I am 
dying of desire to come.” 

There was his main support on earth in those dreadful days: Msgr. 
Falcoia. In fact so deeply was this saintly Bishop interested in Alphon- 
sus and the foundation of his order that his name, too, is forever linked 
with it. 

At last, in the beginning of November Falcoia called for him. As 
the new Congregation was to bear the name of Saint Saviour, the Bishop 
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deemed it fitting that the inauguration take place on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, the Feast of the Roman basilica, which, though called St. John 
Lateran, is really dedicated under the title of Saint Saviour. The name 
of Saint Saviour was changed to “The Most Holy Redeemer,” when 
Pope Benedict XIV approved the rule in 1749. 

The visions and the revelations of the holy nun of Scala, the guid- 
ance of Falcoia, the counsel of the learned men, the voice of his own 
heart and reason,—all these divine Providence had woven into the call. 
Clarion clear it came now to Alphonsus—there was no longer any room 
for doubt or hesitation or fear. It was as if the die were cast—nothing 
could turn him back now. With a holy persistence that looked to men 
like obstinacy at times, he pressed on. 

On that November 9th, 1732, in a small uncomfortable house, one 
room of which was converted into an oratory, there was gathered the 
small group that was to form the first Redemptorist Community—four 
men: Alphonsus, Peter Romano, John Baptist Donato and Vincent 
Mannarini. Four more had promised to join the institute, but were 
delayed in coming. It was a Sunday morning. They proceeded to the 
Cathedral for the Solemn inauguration of the new institute. Msgr. 
Falcoia celebrated the Mass. The Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer was launched. 


THE WAYS OF GOD 


While these events were taking place in the little town of Scala, un- 
noticed by the world, great movements were in progress that threatened 
to engulf the kingdom of God on earth. Against these, Providence 
seemed to build up the work of Alphonsus as a fortifying barrier. 

The so-called Reformation had swept away spiritual authority from 
the earth. In its wake, came a wave of free thought that threatened 
to wash all belief in revelation and even in God. In England Skepticism, 
in France Voltaireanism, in Prussia, the freethought of Fredric II — 
and the end was the French Revolution. Alphonsus did not live to see 
that dreadful issue, but it certainly was in progress and it broke over 
the infant Congregation. 

In States, presumably Catholic there was a domination of the 
Church by the State, a union of Church and State of the worst kind, 
originating in the pseudo-Reformation principle of National Churches— 
a condition that worked extreme hardship on Alphonsus himself and 
almost cost the life of the Congregation before it was born. Humanly 
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speaking, it was doomed; but the very thing that would have crushed 
it, made for its spread. 

The government of Naples demurred when Alphonsus applied for 
approval of his new religious institute. And when finally it did give 
its approval, it was with galling restrictions: it tolerated four houses 
only, refused permssion to found any more and did not recognize the 
Congregation as such. This brought about the spread to the papal 
States and to Sicily, and later beyond the Alps. When St. Alphonsus 
applied again for approval, in 1779, they slashed the Rule so badly that 
the very essentials of religious life were eliminated and then were willing 
to recognize the corpse. It brought about a split that left Alphonsus an 
exile from the very Order he had founded. It was only after his death 
that reunion was effected. 


The same struggle confronted Clement Hofbauer when he attempted 
to plant the Congregation beyond the Alps in Austria. And again, this 
very opposition, was the cause of its reaching out to Poland and other 
European countries and finally to America. And it was one of the 
means used by Providence to end Josephism—the invasion of the 
sacristy by the Government. 

A more subtle, because more spiritual movement —all the more 
harmful because it was at work within the Church, was Jansenism. 
With its cold rigor, it lay like a blighting frost on the devotion and the 
sacramental life of the faithful and was a cause of despair and ruin 
to many. While St. Alphonsus combated this menace by his writings, 
his Congregation by its missions and preaching and devotions helped to 
destroy it. 

His first companions forsook him; his first foundations came to 
nought; he himself died almost an exile from his Order; and yet the 
work went on and the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer—the 
work of Alphonsus—grew until at the present day it has a foothold 
in almost every country on the Globe. 


“As often as the Blood of Christ is shed, it is shed for the remission 
of sin. It is at the altar that the perfection of the Sacrifice of the Cross 
is attained, for Jesus Christ here nourishes us daily with the Sacrament 
of His Passion. By the Cross our Lord paid our Ransom; through the 
Mass He applies the fruit of this payment to us.” 


—St. Ambrose. 
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Two Strangers Meet 
M. J. Huser, C.Ss.R. 


On the morning of Tuesday, October 4th, the Milwaukee Sentinel 
carried the following news item: 

“Yesterday, Peter Lane, seventy years old, a resident of the town 
of Nashotah, Wisconsin, was awarded the second prize of five hundred 
dollars in an exhibition held at the Art Institute of Chicago, for his 
picture, ‘Land O’ Lakes’. 

“Mr. Lane has always been considered by the residents of the town 
as being somewhat eccentric. Years ago he came to Nashotah, bought 
a small cottage near the lake and began to paint pictures. It was known 
that he sold very few, and, as a result, was always living in almost 
extreme poverty. But this morning he awoke to find himself almost 
famous, the object of the town talk, and well on the way to better cir- 
cumstances and a happy old age; for the recognition given him by the 
Art Institute will insure the sale of many of his pictures merely on the 
strength of the award.” 


Very, very clever,—these reporters! But they never got the real 

story of what happened that Tuesday night in Peter Lane’s cottage. 
SS 

They were gone. They were all alone. He was alone. 

The last of the curious sensation-seekers, who had driven out to the 
cottage by the shore with the hope of catching a glimpse of the hermit- 
artist, were gone. The four walls of his cottage held him secure against 
the coming night as they had held him through the day, concealed from 
the eyes of all. He had seen no one; no one saw him. 

A cup of steaming tea was on the table. A dancing light from the 
fireplace made the twilight in the room seem living, and a creeping 
warmth from the glowing embers thrust out widespread hands against 
the chill of the evening air. 

Peter Lane drank his tea with the air and grace of a king. It 
warmed his body and through his limbs it sent slowly coursing a drowsi- 
ness that became, in a while, a gentile sleep to nurse his tired body and 
his troubled soul. And so he slept; and so he dreamed. 

Thus it was that in his dream he saw the door of his cottage open. 
A middle-aged man, polished in manner and faultless in attire, came 
toward him. Peter Lane rose to greet him. 
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“Evenin’, stranger! Come right in beside the fire.” 

He took a jar of brushes and some tubes of paint from a chair. 
The man watched him silently. 

“Things are muddled somewhat,” continued Peter Lane. “Rather 
unexpected, this visit, and . . . what did you say your name might 
be?” 

The stranger put his hat on the table, sat down, crossed his legs, 
then spoke while he looked intently at the fire. 

“Yes, I suppose I am a stranger to you.” Then he turned his eyes 
directly upon Peter Lane. “But you know me now. I am Success!” 

“Success?” echoed Peter. “Weill, I never thought that you might 
know of me.” 

“Oh, yes! Knew of you all along. I had long intended to visit you, 
but something always prevented.” He smiled thinly. “But I’m here 
now, eh? Feel pleased?” 

Peter Lane rubbed the palm of his hand along the edge of the table. 
He spoke haltingly. 

“Yes. Of course! Success! You know, you must forgive me for 
this poor welcome. I dreamed and dreamed so often that you might 
come, and you can’t blame me for giving up hope, can you? But 
look,—would you like a cup of tea?” 

Getting a cup and pouring tea covered his confusion. When the cup 
was on the table near the stranger’s arm, he began again to speak. 

“You know, that was when I was young, when the fire of youth 
still warmed me, when I was driven on by the urge that ambition gives. 
I sought you, I sought you. Ah! I could find you nowhere. But I 
kept on plodding, plodding, plodding.” 

The stranger offered no comment as he sipped his tea. Then he put 
down his cup and from his pocket he took a check. 

“Here is a check for five hundred dollars, Mr. Lane,—the prize 
money which your painting won. I hope you will be pleased.” 

Peter Lane glanced at the check, but did not touch it. 

“Well, now that you’ve come, Mr. . . .” 

“Success,” prompted the stranger. “Just call me Success.” 

“Well, now that you’ve come, Success, can’t you do something else 
for me? Can’t you give me something else than a little money and a 
little publicity, which while it lasts people like to call fame? Look, 
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Success, I’m old,—seventy now,—feeble, slowing dying. Can’t you 
bring me youth again?” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Lane. But that is not in my power to grant.” 

“But aren’t you Success? Why can’t you do it?” 

“Ah, yes! I am Success; but I am not Youth.” 

Again that thin smile flicked at the stranger’s lips. 

“Don’t laugh at me so queerly, Success. There must surely be some 
way to help me taste for a while the gifts you bring.” 

“Gifts?” 

“Yes. The gifts men say you bring with you always. What are 
you, Success, if you come empty-handed ?” 

“Not empty-handed. Look,—the check! Think of your name going 
the rounds of the studios.” 

“Ah, yes!” sighed Peter Lane. “But look, Success! Consider those 
ashes in the fireplace. Beneath them lie the gleaming embers. Those 
coals need but a breath to burst again into flame. Then look at me. 
Though the years have greyed my head, there’s youth still glowing in 
my heart. It’s true, the coals of life within me are slowly dying. Can’t 
you breathe upon them and bring them back to life? Oh, even ten years 
more of life?” 

And the stranger answered bluntly: “I am Success; I am not Life.” 

“And I am so alone,—no one to share with me,—no one to rejoice 
with me as a friend in my . . . success!” 

Peter Lane groaned in feeble misery and sank even lower into his 
chair. 

“At least,” he continued, “can’t you bring back to me the friends I 
once had before I came here to live alone?” 

“Would they still be friends?” asked Success. “Or would they be 
mere sharers of your reward?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The room was growing colder. The night seemed alive with its loud 
and impressive silence. 

“But I want them to be friends again. I want to find someone from 
those around me here who will sit with me before my fire, talk with 
me, confide in me,—someone who will be my friend. I spurned the 
friendship of all when I came here, but I was too proud to admit that I 
needed it. I want it now. I want it. Oh! Success, can’t you bring 
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friendship back to me and let me learn again what it means to have 
friends?” 

The stranger raised his hand and let it drop again regretfully upon 
his knee. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Lane. But I am merely Success; I am not Friend- 
ship.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s too late for further hoping. You see how 
you are breaking my heart; but I suppose you can’t help it. It’s just 
your way.” 

Peter Lane rose, stirred the embers in the fireplace, threw on them 
a few pieces of wood, and when they began to blaze brightly, he returned 
to his chair. 

Then, “If you can’t bring me youth, or life, or friendship,” said 
Peter Lane, “then I suppose there’s no use in asking you to give me 
happiness for the few months or years I have to live.” 

“No! No Use! I am Success; not Happiness.” 

There was a sudden, unexpected, sharp rap on the door. 

“Come in!” called Peter Lane. 

The door opened, and a tall figure, gaunt and bony and almost flesh- 
less, his garments flapping loosely about him, stood in the darkness 
near the door and spoke. 

“Did this man call himself Success ?” 

“Yes!” whispered Peter Lane. 

“Ah! If you have known him only, you have not known what 
success can really be. No hope, you say? There’s always hope. And 
as I promise hope, I promise Eternal Youth and Endless Life and 
Sweetest Friendship and Happiness Undimmed. There is just one con- 
dition you must fulfill. You must be ready to meet me when I ap- 
proach, you must recognize me, and greet me with a smile.” 

He walked into the glow of the firelight. 


Peter Lane gasped. Then slowly he rose from his chair, stretched 
out his hand in greeting and smiled a silent welcome. 

“Who are you?” asked Success. 

The strange figure put an arm around the shoulders of Peter Lane 
and without even glancing at Success he answered: 

“T am Death!” 

And Success stepped aside and stood aloof as Peter Lane and the 
gaunt stranger walked hand in hand out into the night. 
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The Redemptorists Come to America 


R. J. Mitrer, C.Ss.R. 


The year 1932 marks a double centenary for the Redemptorists in 
America. It is the bicentenary of the foundation of the order, and the 
centenary of the coming of the Fathers to this country. During its 
first hundred years, the Congregation had an almost constant struggle 
for its very existence against the political tendencies of the times, which 
were opposed to all religious orders. But under the Providence of God, 
and by the guidance of St. Alphonsus in Italy, and of St. Clement Mary 
Hofbauer, the second founder of the Congregation, in northern Europe, 
it passed safely through these dangers of its early life. 


During these years of struggle, however, the Congregation was not 
entirely without zeal for the foreign missions, nor even without lean- 
ings towards the missions in America in particular. It is related of St. 
Alphonsus that one day, probably even before the Revolutionary War, 
he saw a ship in the harbor of Naples about to sail for New Orleans. 
Turning to those around him, he said: “The day will come when my 
sons will have a house in that city.” And St. Clement, in the difficulties 
he met with in trying to establish the Congregation in Germany, more 
than once turned his thoughts to the land beyond the seas. On one 
occasion, indeed, he had actually made up his mind to sail for Canada; 
but before the time set for the journey had come, the situation had 
cleared up in Germany, and he changed his mind. Still his oft-recur- 
ring thoughts of America left a kind of impress or tradition in the 
Congregation at his death in 1820; and when in 1828 an offer was made 
to the Fathers to come to the United States, it was gladly accepted. 


The offer came to be made in the following manner. In the year 
1821, Fr. Edward Fenwick, the zealous Dominican missionary, was 
named first Bishop of the newly erected diocese of Cincinnati, which 
at that time embraced the entire territory now occupied by the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota. 
With the increasing Catholic immigration and the difficulties of travel 
in those days, the Bishop found it impossible to take care of this vast 
territory; and in 1827 he sent his Vicar General, Fr. Frederick Rese, 
later to be the first Bishop of Detroit, to Rome to petition the Holy 
Father for a division of the diocese. The petition was not granted at 
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the time; and the Bishop wrote to Fr. Rese, telling him to pass through 
Austria and Germany on his return, and to try at least to secure priests 
and material support. Fr. Rese did as the Bishop desired, and this time 
his efforts were crowned with success. In Germany and Austria the 
Leopoldine Society, an organization similar to the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, was founded for the aid of the American missions, 
and the Redemptorists in Vienna, under the successor of St. Clement, 
the saintly Fr. Passerat, agreed to send priests to Bishop Fenwick in 
Cincinnati. 

Three Fathers and three Brothers were appointed for the first 
missionary expedition to America. The Superior was Fr. Simon 
Saenderl, who had been a secular priest and had joined the Congregation 
four years previously. His companions were Fr. Francis Haetscher, 
who, after a rather immoral youth, had been converted by St. Clement 
himself, then, in 1815, received into the Congregation, and later sent as 
a missionary for a time into the Balkans; Fr. Francis Tschenhens, who 
had studied under the Jesuits in Switzerland, and had been received into 
the Congregation in 1827; and the Brothers James, Wenzel, and Aloy- 
sius. We may say in passing that of the three Fathers, Fr. Tschenhens 
was destined to remain attached to the American mission and province 
until his death in Baltimore in 1877; Fr. Haetscher was to return to 
Austria in 1837, where he died in 1863; and Fr. Saenderl was to enter 
the Trappist Monastery at Gethsemani, Kentucky. Of the Brothers, 
Brother Aloysius was to remain in America and died in Baltimore in 
1865; Brother Wenzel was to return to Austria, where he died in 1868; 
and Brother James was to leave the Congregation in 1847. 


On March 6, 1832, the little group set sail from Trieste, the harbor 
on the Adriatic. The ship was the brig “Potomac,” and most of the 
people on board spoke English. Fr. Haetscher was to say later that he 
got good practice in speaking English by discussing religion with his 
companions during the voyage. It was well that they had at least this 
to occupy their time, for it was a long and tedious trip. The ship was 
of course a sailing vessel, and it was May 14 before they reached Gibral- 
tar—more than two months after they had set sail from Trieste. At 
Gibraltar they were met by head winds which prevented their passing 
through the straits out into the Atlantic, but they could not go on shore, 
because they had come from a country where the cholera was raging. 
Finally, on May 18, the wind changed, and the Potomac, with about 
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forty other ships which had been waiting with them, sailed out through 
the straights into the open sea. 


For seventeen days the favorable wind continued, and on June 4 
they had accomplished three fourths of the journey across the Atlantic. 
But then came a four day storm, which held the ship back and laid all 
the Redemptorists low with sea-sickness. The storm was followed by 
alternating calms and adverse winds, so that it was not until June 20 
that they finally landed in the harbor of New York. 


They went on shore at once, and the next day, the feast of Corpus 
Christi, June 21, 1832, celebrated the first masses said by Redemptorists 
in the new world. 


At that time there were about a thousand German Catholics in the 
city of New York, many of whom could speak no English. There was 
no German priest; only one of the priests in the city could speak a 
little German. The Bishop therefore asked that one of the Redemptor- 
ists remain to care for the German members of his flock. Fr. Saenderl 
was. touched by their condition; as he himself says, “they were like 
sheep without a shepherd ;” but he did not consider himself at liberty 
to dispose of the Fathers in New York, since all had been destined for 
Bishop Fenwick in Cincinnati. 


It took a week for them to get their baggage through the customs 
office; finally, on June 28, they set out for Cincinnati. An idea of the 
travelling conditions of those days can be gained from the fact that it 
took them three weeks to make the journey from New York to Cincin- 
nati. They travelled a. good part of the way by water: from New 
York to Albany, up the Hudson River; from Albany to Buffalo, by 
canals; from Buffalo to Cleveland, probably by land; from Cleveland to 
Chillicothe, Ohio, by the Ohio Canal, thence to Portsmouth, Ohio; and 
from Portsmouth to Cincinnati, again by canal, where they arrived on 
July 21, 1832. 


Bishop Fenwick was absent on the visitation of his diocese. The 
Six newcomers were welcomed by the Vicar General, Fr. Rese, with 
every sign of kindness and cordiality. He requested that at least one 
of the Fathers be assigned for the present to the care of the German 
Catholics in Cincinnati; and that one of the Brothers be left as cook in 
the seminary. Fr. Saenderl agreed to this; he named Fr. Tschenhens 
to remain in,Cincinnati, and Brother James as cook at the seminary. 
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Then on July 27 he and Fr. Haetscher and the other two Brothers, with 
Fr. Rese, set out for Michigan to meet Bishop Fenwick. 

They took the Miami canal for a portion of their journey through 
Ohio, but it was not yet completed, and, as Fr. Saenderl says “we had 
to travel twenty-five miles on foot, over the worst roads we ever saw, 
where practically everything was virgin forest.” On the way they came 
across two German settlements, where there were many Catholics. At 
the request of Fr. Rese, Fr. Haetscher remained there to hear their 
confessions, and Brother Aloysius stayed with him. Fr. Saenderl and 
Brother Wenzel pushed on to Detroit, which they reached on August 
2, having come across Lake Erie from Sandusky, Ohio. They were 
joined there by Fr. Haetscher and Brother Aloysius on August 13. 

On August 16, Bishop Fenwick arrived in Detroit, and extended a 
hearty welcome to the Fathers. He spoke of establishing them in or 
near Detroit, but asked Fr. Saenderl to go to Green Bay, Wisconsin for 
the winter. A church had just been completed there, but there was no 
pastor. So about the beginning of September Fr. Saenderl with Brother 
Wenzel took the boat for Green Bay, travelling through Lakes St. Clair, 
Huron, and Michigan to reach his destination. In Green Bay he found 
the field for missionary work so promising that he at once sent orders 
to his companions to join him there. 


Fr. Haetscher obeyed; but he had been far from idle in Detroit 
since Fr. Saenderl’s departure, or, in fact, since his own arrival there. 
The cholera was raging in the vicinity, and the well-known Fr. Gabriel 
Richard was the only priest to care for sick and well when the new- 
comers arrived. Fr. Haetscher assisted as well as he could, incidently 
using the opportunity to preach a couple of short missions, which the 
people, with the fear of the dread disease upon them, were only too glad 
to make with every sign of repentance and good will. Both Fr. Richard 
and Bishop Fenwick were attacked by the disease, and died during the 
month of September. 

Fr. Tschenhens was unable to go to Green Bay; Fr. Rese, the Vicar 
General, wished him to stay in Ohio and attempt to organize a parish 
in the northern part of the state, at Norwalk. 

Thus November 9, 1832, the first centenary of the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, found Fr. Saenderl, and probably Fr. Haet- 
scher, at Green Bay, Wisconsin; and Fr. Tschenhens at Cincinnati, or 
at Norwalk, Ohio. Many interesting things could be written about 
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the adventures, the privations, the victories of those early days; but 
enough has been given to serve as a sketch of the Coming of the Re- 
demptorists to America, and of the wanderings that led them to the 
places where they celebrated the first hundredth birthday of the Congre- 
gation, November 9, 1832. In the course of time, both Green Bay and 
Cincinnati ceased to be Redemptorist centers; there is no Redemptorist 
house in either place today. But from these six pioneers, the century 
just closing has seen the number of Redemptorists in the New World 
swell to several thousand ; and it is these who celebrate in 1932 not only 
the bicentenary of the Congregation, but the centenary of the Coming 
of the Redemptorists to America. 


PROVERBS OF CHILDREN 





The German-American Messenger of the Sacred Heart has col- 
lected a hundred proverbs from various countries —all dealing with 
phases of child psychology and education. A few of them, as reprinted 
by the Pilgrim in America, are as follows: 

“Up to his fifth year, the child is your master; up to his tenth, he is 
your servant; up to his fifteenth, your counsellor; after that, he is 
either your friend or your enemy.” 

“Little children tread on your feet; grown children tread on your 
heart.” 

“Children ought not to know that their parents have money.” 

“A poor child is as happy in playing with pennies as a rich child 
with gold coins.” 

“A child that does not play and does not wag its tongue is not 
healthy.” 

“Tf the child has no appetite for bread, do not give it cake.” 

“Children are the parents’ bridge to heaven.” 

“Children learn as much with their eyes as they do with their ears.” 

“A lively child wants to see everything; you should go along with 
it and show it.” 

“A short time suffices to learn to talk; a lifetime may not teach how 
to keep silence.” 

“A child must learn to pray at its mother’s knees.” 

“Children notice more what old folks do than what they say.” 

“Children are the pledge of wedded life, mother’s best playmates, 
the blessing on the house, the poor man’s riches.” 
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Why All These Laws? 


F. E. Bieter, C.Ss.R. 


The next canon on Baptism, 





which is 740, applies only to mis- 
The Church has made definite 


hein on 40 Wie chaald bentiie sionary countries in which Cath- 
in case of emergency — when olics are so few that not even mis- 
a child is in danger of death. 4 . 

The laws governing all such sionary parishes have been estab- 
seme are explained in detail lished. It determines that even in 





that case, a definite missionary 
should be designated: by ecclesias- 
tical authority whose duty it must be to administer baptism within a 
specified territory. 

Canon 741: The deacon is the extraordinary minister of solemn 
baptism; but he should not use his power without permission of the 
local Ordinary or the parish priest; which permission should be granted 


only for a just cause, but in case of necessity it may be lawfully pre- 
sumed. 








Why should the canon mention the deacon as a minister of baptism 
at all? The diaconate is a divine institution. It is a sacrament. But 
the deacon is only a helper. He should assist the bishop or the priest 
in the administration of the sacraments. 

Although the deacon is not the ordinary minister of the sacrament 
of baptism, still he is not a mere layman. His diaconal orders give 
‘tens him a certain fitness to confer the sacrament of regeneration. 
and This can be shown from Sacred Scripture. The Acts of the 
oe Apostles mention that Philip who was a deacon, administered 
baptism. During the ordination service, the bishop addresses the dea- 
cons, saying: “It is the deacon’s office to minister at the altar, to 
baptize, and to preach.” So when the canon mentions the deacon as a 
minister of baptism, it is not an ecclesiastical law merely. A cleric in 
diaconal orders has a God-given fitness to administer baptism. 

But why then is the deacon only the extraordinary or exceptional 
minister? If the deacon has received from God through the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders the power to baptize, how then can the Church restrict 
him in the exercise of these powers? It is not the Church who restricts 
the deacon in the exercise of his powers. He is essentially an assistant. 
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In an emergency the asssistant will take the place of the principal. 
Especially should this be done in the administration of baptism. For 
this is the most necessary sacrament. It is therefore a divine arrange- 
ment that for this indispensable sacrament an emergency minister has 
been provided. 


St. Thomas gives another reason why the priest and not the deacon 
is the ordinary minister of baptism. It is the priest who has received 
the power to change bread into the Body of Christ. The Eucharist is 
the sacrament of ecclesiastical unity. St. Paul says in his first epistle 
to the Corinthians: “And the bread, which we break, is it not the par- 
taking of the body of the Lord? For we, being many, are one bread, 
one body, all that partake of one bread.” Now through baptism, a 
person is initiated into ecclesiastical union with all the faithful and 
obtains the right to receive the bond of unity, the holy Eucharist. The 
priest provides the Blessed Sacrament. Christ in this mystery entrusts 
Himself to the care of the priest. It is fitting then that the priest 
through baptism should confer on the faithful the right to approach 
the holy table. 

Canon 742: “Baptism without the ceremonies, of which mention is 
made in Canon 759, can be administered by anyone provided he uses 
the requisite matter and the correct form, and has the proper intention. 
If it can be done, two witnesses or at least one should be present, by 
whom it can be proved that baptism was conferred.” ‘This is the first 
paragraph of the canon. It refers to canon 759, which deals with bap- 
tism in danger of death. Putting both together, it is clear that anyone 
can baptise in danger of death. 

Why such a law? Without baptism it is impossible to enter heaven. 
But why should the greatest good that a human soul is capable of re- 
dnsiitin ceiving, eternal happiness in heaven, be made dependent on 
“can” the will of others? God is the master of His own gifts. The 
baptize aw of the necessity of baptism contains a mystery that we 
cannot fathom. But we can and should admire the mercy of God Who 
has made the reception of baptism most easy. The matter of this sacra- 
ment is the most common thing in the world, ordinary water. Anyone, 
even if he himself be an infidel and not baptized, can validly administer 
this sacrament. For even such a person can have the intention of con- 
ferring the rite instituted by Christ. Or it would be a sufficient intention 
if he wished to do what the Church wants or what Christians desire. 
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Every Catholic should know how to administer baptism. Holy 
water may be used. But it is correct too to use unblessed water taken 
from a well, spring, river, lake or ocean. The same person should 
pour the water and pronounce the words or form. While pouring the 
water upon the forehead, he should say: “I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Enough water 
to flow should be used. 

The canon directs that if possible two or at least one witness should 
be present. Why? If the person thus baptized dies, he should be given 
Christian burial. It will be necessary then to prove to the parish priest 
that baptism was really given. lf the person survives, the pastor will 
have to examine if the emergency baptism was surely valid. A witness 
can often tell better just what was done, than the person who did the 
baptizing. 

In the second paragraph, canon 742 continues: “If however a priest 
is present, he is to be preferred to a deacon; a deacon to a subdeacon, 
a cleric to a layman, a man to a woman, unless modesty suggests that a 
woman rather than a man should baptize, or a woman knows the form 
and manner of baptizing better.” 

It will not be necessary to repeat the fitness of the priest or deacon 
to confer even private baptism. But why that rather detailed graduation 
Hesienadl of preferences? The principal reason is to make sure that 
ministers the sacrament will be administered validly. This is clear 
of Baptism = f+om the closing words of the canon, when a woman is to 
be preferred to a man if she knows better than he how to baptize. 

The last paragraph of canon 742 reads: “The father or mother may 
not baptize a child, unless in danger of death, and there ts no one else 


Sinaia present who can do so.” Why should a parent not baptize 
and his own child? By baptism we are reborn not merely figur- 
Baptism 


atively but really. Through the new life acquired in the 
laver of regeneration we become in very truth children of God. This 
supernatural life is incomparably more precious than our natural life. 
St. Paul contracts the two saying: “Not they that are the children of the 
flesh, are the children of God.” Original sin coming from the first 
Adam is passed on by carnal generation. It is fitting that supernatural 
life imparted by the second Adam should come to us through a different 
source. This consideration would however defeat its own purpose if a 
parent were not allowed to baptize his child in danger of death. There- 
fore the canon permits parent-baptism in this extremity. 
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Canon 743: “The parish priest should take care of the faithful, and 
especially obstretrical nurses, physicians and surgeons know how to 
meen baptize correctly in case of necessity.” This canon shows 
nursesand how solicitous the Church is that no child should die without 
doctors baptism. Catholic parents should share this solicitude. The 
supernatural good of their child should receive at least as much con- 
sideration as its bodily welfare. And therefore when possible, such 
physicians, nurses, or hospitals should be patronized that can impart 
to an infant life eternal even though life on earth cannot be saved. 

Canon 744: “The baptism of adults, if it can be conveniently done, 
should be referred to the Ordinary of the place, so that, if he wishes, 
he or his delegate may administer the sacrament with greater solemnity.” 


Why should the baptism of an adult be administered with greater 
solemnity than that of an infant? An adult cannot be baptized unless 
he freely asks for it. He must believe all the teachings of 
bauticm Christ as proposed by the Catholic Church. He should 
have sorrow for his past sins. He must be determined to live 
according to the supernatural life of grace imparted to his soul in bap- 
tism, and no longer according to the principles of an ephemeral 
world. St. Paul says: “Know you not that all we who are bap- 
tized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His death? For we are buried 
together with Him by baptism unto death; that as Christ is risen 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may walk in 
newness of life.” Baptism is not merely an external ceremony initiat- 
ing a person into the Catholic Church. Baptism implies death to the 
things of this world, and a resurrection to an entirely new and different 
life with Christ. A more honorable and momentous step no man has 
ever taken, than the adult who freely bows his head to receive the 
regenerating waters of baptism. It is very fitting that such an event 
should be surrounded with solemnity. 


Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for that is the 
stuff life is made of —Franklin. 


Religion is the answer to that cry of reason which nothing can 
silence; that aspiration of the soul which no created thing can meet; 
of that want of the heart which all creation cannot supply —Hecker. 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XIV. 


Evening was creeping into the nave and aisles of a pretty French 
church. The sanctuary lamp threw its fitful shadows on wall and pillars 
and outlined in the deepening darkness a figure of a woman who knelt 
in one of the first pews. She seemed to be young and was dressed in 
mourning and as she prayed she at times became articulate: “My God, 
why? Why did You deprive me so soon of my little Marie-Ange?” 

But Christ seemed to speak once more to her from the tabernacle as 
He did of old: “Let the little ones come to Me and forbid them not!” 
He made her realize that after all He was the Master of life and death; 
that the little angelic soul belonged to Him and could be claimed at 
any time. But over and above that, with true mother instinct she 
sensed something of the marvelious plan hidden in the premature death 
of a child. The children of our age—the Eucharistic age—are to be 
led by others of their own age. Little faces turned to the tabernacle 
would instinctively look also to some of those little saints clustered about 
Christ’s dwelling place and among those faces, this mother saw the 
face of Marie-Ange. 


MARIE-ANGE 1913-1919 


Marie was born on February 1, 1913, and was baptized by her 
Reverend Uncle on February third. As the waters of baptism fell upon 
the tiny head, the mother made this prayer to God: “My God, grant 
that my child may realize her name, that her life may be as pure as an 
angel under the protection of Mary.” Mimie, as Marie was called in 
the family circle, quickly learned the divine realities, and her home was 
redolent of the spirit of Buissonnets and Alencon, the homes of the 
Little Flower. 

Mimie was always enraptured when taken to the garden and thought 
it must be paradise. She would gather bunches of flowers for the 
Blessed Mother and for the Sacred Heart. One time Grandmother was 
somewhat displeased when the little marauder invaded some beautiful 
flower bed, but Mimie’s bright little smile and her solemn “C’est pour 
Jesus—It is for Jesus” broken down all opposition. When taken to 
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Church and told that Jesus was there behind the golden door, the little 
one spent her time throwing kisses constantly to the Blessed Sacrament. 
ARRIVAL OF LILYVES 


The World War, making its demands on millions of continental 
homes, made its demand on this one also—Mimie’s father had to march 
to the front. That was in August, 1914. The bloody drama that then 
enveloped Europe became a reality for this child, for she would watch 
mother with deepest sympathy as she sat in the kitchen so often during 
those days and wept. Instinctively children console where they find 
sorrow. Mimie knew already where this consolation was to be found: 
“Little Jesus, watch over Mimie’s daddy!” However, his stay at the 
front was not of long duration for in January of the following year he 
was home to recuperate from his war experiences. Every Sunday after 
that, Mimie was to be seen kneeling between her parents at Mass. No 
matter how turbulent the little one was at home, she was invariably 
recollected when in church, for “Little Jesus is there!” 


On March 3, 1916, Mimie danced with joy, for a baby brother had 
arrived. “Now I will love Jesus even more’”—and she clapped her hands 
with delight. At the baptism of Ives, or as the family called him, 
Lilyves, Mimie was all eyes; she missed none of the ceremonies, and 
when later her mother instructed her about the sacraments the little one 
used to interrupt her instructor with the words: “O yes, I know that; 
I saw it at the baptism of Ives.” This baby brother was to figure 
largely in the life of Mimie, and they became very much one heart and 
one soul. 

THE GAME OF PRETENSE 


At the age of four, faults began to manifest themselves. The dis- 
couraging part of it was, that these faults seemed to grow stronger even 
though her mother used all possible tact in her corrections. Mimie 
showed intense desire to be admired and wanted to be fondled by all 
who came to the house. Naturally with the coming of Ives, much of 
this attention was deflected his way. Being of an extremely sensitive 
nature, Mimie felt very much hurt by this fact and it meant many a 
battle. No doubt, the child was face to face with real danger because 
of pride, vanity and this craving to be admired. But her privilege was 
to belong to a deeply Christian family and to possess a real mother — 
one who mothers a soul and not only a body. Time and time again, she 
called the little one to her, and had her repeat after her: “Jesus make 
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me die rather than commit a mortal sin.” When that lesson was learned 


the mother made another step forward: “Jesus make me die rather 
than commit a real venial sin.” She taught it also to little Ives. Mimie 
pronounced the two lessons without very much trouble; but Ives hesi- 
tated about the second lesson but eventually he too made the declara- 
tion. 

About this time, the mother went to care for her ailing father and 
took Ives along with her. Mimie remained home with her father. Dur- 
ing this absence of three months, the little one was quite naturally queen 
of the household and this served to deepen her predominant faults. 
When Mrs. N. returned she at once saw how much more absolute and 
wilful Mimie had become during that short absence. The little one put 
on quite a few scenes of wilfulness, and would even pretend to be sick 
so as to command attention. 

But God disposed things in His own way. It one day happened 
that a missionary, a friend of the family, witnessed one of this wilful 
episodes. The good Father took her in hand, and very gently but firmly 
told her how beautiful it would be for her to try to overcome these 
faults just to please Jesus. He told her how the Little Jesus had been 
so humble and docile; how He would forget himself so as to make. little 
sacrifices. Surely Mimie could do the same. Would she try to please 
Jesus? The child understood—every child would. Jesus is so good and 
Mimie so wicked! Her mother introduced another means to help the 
child: Mimie must try to be good, and make sacrifices so as to prepare 
for her First Communion. Jesus would come to her in a year, but only 
on condition that she would be good. 


“GIVING JESUS A LITTLE HEATER” 


From this moment, Mimie thought of but one thing: her First Com- 
munion. She developed a real passion for making sacrifices and it 
must have often brought a smile to the face of Mrs. N. to see how 
ingenious the child was. She tried hard to forget herself and to do 
things for others, although this always meant real effort for her. 

With the beginning of the year of 1918, the Eucharistic life of 
Mimie may be said to begin. Each day, Mrs. N. gave a catechism lesson 
to her little daughter, who sat at her feet, her large brown eyes fixed 
motionless upon her mother. She manifested a wonderful and insati- 
able interest in anything that related to God. Quite naturally, the mother 
centered the child’s interest around the crib at this time, and Mimie 
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was gradually shown that she too should prepare a crib for Jesus in 
her heart. 

“Mamma,” she said one evening, “if Jesus is to find my heart com- 
fortable, I must see that he is kept warm. Tell me, mamma, must I 
not also see that he has a little heater?” 

“Yes, darling,’ answered Mrs. N., “you must make Jesus feel at 
home, and you can provide warmth for Jesus by doing sacrifices for 
love of Him, and by saying often: My little Jesus, I love you very much 
with all my heart.” The child’s face lit up with pleasure—Jesus would 
never be cold again. 

THE DAILY BOUQUET 


At this time, Mimie became seriously ill, and the doctor was called. 

“My little Mimie,” he asked, “does your head ache?” 

“O yes,” she answered with a smile, “but that makes no difference 
since I suffer all for little Jesus. He suffered more than that on the 
cross.” 

At another time, the doctor applied the stethoscope and remarked 
that the child’s heart beat was very rapid. 

“Your heart beats very fast, Mimie,” he said. 


“Don’t you know, Monsieur,” she asked with an air of mystery, “that 
in my heart I have a pretty crib for Jesus who will come very soon? 
In that crib I have a little heater to keep Jesus warm.” 

The life of the Little Flower which Mrs. N. read to Mimie proved 
a very great attraction for the child. When reading the Memoir of 
Mimie one is struck by the parallels that can be discerned in both these 
lives. The method of Little Therese of trying to give Jesus a differ- 
ent flower every day became a favorite practice of Mimie. Her mother 
showed her how to do it. For a rose, make an act of love; for a violet, 
make an act of humility; for a lily, ask Jesus to be good and pure. But 
one day when Mrs. N. was taking a walk with Mimie and Lilyves, they 
strolled along a pretty stream. Suddenly Mimie stood still, stooped and 
plucked some wild strawberries. 

“Mamma,” she cried, “look at these beautiful things. How can I 
give such things to Jesus?” The mother was unable to answer, and 
told the child to write to Father X about it. This she did and she was 
told that she could offer something like that to Jesus if by her prayers 
and sacrifices she would try to make Jesus known to and loved by other 
little children. 
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EUCHARISTIC IMPATIENCE 


At times this offering of a little flower to Jesus every day had also 
its amusing side. Mimie and Ives, who was then two years old, used 
to amuse themselves with their little wagon. Supper came, and Mimie 
immediately obeyed mother’s call. But Ives had other ideas. 

“Mimie, Mimie,” he cried still sitting in his wagon, “come on and 
play with me.” But Mimie was deaf to his call. When Ives saw that 
his call brought nothing he went to Mimie and pulled her dress and 
made his unanswerable argument: 

“Come on, Mimie, give a nice flower to Jesus by pulling my wagon!” 

“Lilyves,” answered Mimie, “you do not understand. That would 
not be a flower for Jesus but would be one for the devil.” 


Meanwhile, the child was developing a real impatience for the day 
of her First Communion. She would plead to be taken to Mass and 
would be fascinated by the sight of people receiving Holy Communion. 
One day, the Feast of the Sacred Heart, she begged to be taken to Mass. 
Mrs. N. received Holy Communion, and when she came back to her 
pew, Marie-Ange crept close to her mother and whispered: “Little Jesus 
is in your heart, Mamma; let me talk to Him.” And the mother was 
moved to tears to hear the little one murmur: “O Jesus I love you so 
much; O come to me. I have prepared all this time and your crib is 
all ready.” 

Over and over again we read in her life, how Mimie yearned for 
the Blessed Sacrament. When finally the day was set for July 26, the 
child was beside herself with joy. “O how happy I am; tomorrow little 
Jesus will come into my heart!” That evening as mother tucked her in 
for the night, the little one made a special prayer: “Mary, my mother, 
see that nothing is wanting for the crib for Jesus tomorrow morning.” 
The next morning she was awake with the dawn, and as her mother 
dressed her, she kept repeating: “Today is the day! Today is the day!” 
What the first kiss of Christ meant to this little one is not recorded, but 
as she came from the church she turned towards her mother and said: 
“Mamma, do you not know? Jesus spoke to me.” Christ and His little 
Maid of six and.a half! 


ARTISTRY IN A CHILD'S HEART 


From this day on, sacrifices multiplied greatly, and Mimie was 
nearing a point of almost complete forgetfulness of self. Yet in all 
this her childlike candor persevered. On the first Friday of August, 
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she received for the second time and after that used to repeat over and 
over the first verse of a children’s hymn: Jesus I love Thee, I wish to 
live for Thee. One day her mother spoke to her about it: 

“But Mimie, you always sing the same song. Don’t you know any 
other ?” 

“O yes,” she answered, “but this is the most beautiful. I love it 
more than all others.” And the clear ringing voice would go on “Jesus 
I love Thee, I wish to live for Thee!” 

Before Mimie received her First Communion, she could be bent to 
any order by the mere suggestion that this act would help her to pre- 
pare for Jesus. Now it sufficed to tell her: “Mimie, is this the way, 
you are preparing for your Communion on next First Friday?” 

When Mimie returned home from Mass and Communion on the 
feast of the Assumption, Ives ran to meet and greet her. 

“Don’t you know, Ives? There in my heart, Little Jesus now lives. 
He came to me within an hour in a little host. Speak to Him. Tell 
Him that you love Him. He will be pleased.” And the mother who 
stood and watched the two little ones, was moved to tears to see the 
little fellow put his head upon Mimie’s breast and speak to Jesus: 
“Little Jesus, I love you very much. Come to my heart as you have 
come to Mimie’s.” 

HEAVEN WARDS 


Mimie had an intense desire to be a Carmelite, and when Sister 
Marie Louise of Jesus of the Carmel of Liseau died, she told her 
mother: “Little Sister Marie Louise is dead and she is in heaven with 
the little Therese; that makes two Carmelites in heaven. When I shall 
become a Carmelite and shall die, that will make three.” 

Death never had any terror for Mimie. Once when Mrs. N. men- 
tioning the death of a father of a family, as a sad fact, Mimie imme- 
diately answered: “No, no, mamma, it is not sad to die since one goes 
home to God.” After a little while, the little one made this rather start- 
ling proposal: “If we all die: papa, mamma, Ives, Albertine and myself, 
I shall be happy. But Ives and myself must be the first to go to heaven 
because if you die first you will trouble yourself about us here on earth 
and say: I wonder how my poor little children are getting along on 
earth!” 

But the day was close at hand. In March, 1919, she attended the 
Forty Hours devotion and went to Holy Communion on the first two 
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days. But the third day her mother who had noticed how tired she 
looked for the past days, did not call her for Mass. That evening she 
was so weak she could not get up. The doctor was called and thought it 
a passing indisposition, but the following Sunday typhoid was de- 
clared. Prayers were offered far and wide; Mrs. N. promised to dress 
Mimie in white and blue, Our Lady’s colors, till the child reached her 
tenth year. But God willed otherwise. March 19th brought a little 
hope, but that too soon faded as bronchial pneumonia set in. The mother 
was heartbroken, but Mimie made but one prayer: Jesus I love You; 
I give myself to You forever. Further complications developed, and all 
hope was abandoned. Mimie, too weak to speak, looked into her 
mother’s eyes, until in the evening hour as a weary child she closed her 
eyes. 

They dressed her in her First Communion dress, and her little play- 
mates carried her to the grave. Mimie is gone, but her comrades held 
her name in benediction, as they do today. 

AND NOW 

The world is better for her passing through it. Young in years but 
mature before God, Mimie has a legacy for old and young. When 
studying these few pages, one is struck by the Eucharistic aspect of this 
life. Everything was pointed to it. Before First Communion sacri- 
fices were made and self conquests attained so as to welcome Jesus in 
that first embrace. After that event, each month had one interest—the 
next Communion. 

If, Mimie means anything to our children — and surely she must — 
she means this: make the life of the child revolve around the greatest 
event in any life: Holy Communion. Nor should this be limited to the 
child, for the great Ozanam has said that the education of a child is our 
own best education. The Eucharistic education of our little ones, should 
mean our own. 


Don’t dream that you would be very happy indeed if you were only 
somewhere else and doing something else. You wouldn't. 

Don’t make light of your abilities. They may be small, but they 
are yours and they are abilities. They can always be turned to account. 


Knowledge is one thing; virtue is another; good sense is not con- 
science, refinement is not humility, nor is largeness and justness of 
view faith— Newman. 
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The Ven. Peter Donders, C.Ss.R. 


APOSTLE OF THE LEPERS 
N. Govers, C.Ss.R. 


Cuap. XIV. Amonc THE BusH-NeEcroes. (Con.) 


Immorality as well as superstition had taken deep root among the 
Bush-Negroes. Each of them boasted of having more than one wife 
at the same time. The greater the number of a man’s wives, the more 
he was respected. The Chief of the Aukoners had seven. In their 
minds any disease or illness is due not so much to a disturbance of the 
human system as to the agency of a spirit or “hobomoko,” who reside 
in trees or animals or men. In order to gain the favor of these spirits 
they lay diverse articles, such as eggs, clothing, beer, liquor, etc., out 
under the trees. A good means, too, to appease the evil spirits is a 
dancing feast. On these occasions they paint their bodies with “pimbo,” 
a sort of white earth, wear richly embroidered aprons, and on their 
heads a hat painted in different colors and trimmed with ribbons and 
feathers. To the beat of the drum they jump and bound about in the 
wildest manner. 

A powerful protection against the evil spirits are the amulets or 
obeahs. These consist usually of a string of shells, feathers, tiger’s 
teeth, or similar objects, suspended about the neck, or worn on the arms 
or legs. They are fastened likewise to long sticks planted at the en- 
trance of their villages or their grounds. The very dogs are made to 
wear them, for thereby their hunting qualities are supposed to be in- 
creased, much of their master’s advantage. The obeah are a source 
of great profit to him who furnishes them. They serve as a protection 
to the wearer against evils of every kind so long as he is not baptized; 
for should he be baptized, they lose all their magic power. 


As for religion, the Bush-Negroes acknowledge a Supreme Being, 
called Gronjorka, who governs the world. Before their journeys, or 
before going hunting they implore the assistance of the spirits, whom 
they likewise thank upon returning home successful. They have also 
expiratory sacrifices. The obeah-man takes his stand near a big stone. 
All the rest gather around him. He pours some liquid, generally water, 
on the ground, saying repeatedly as he does so: “A little water lest he 
(the spirit) should thirst; a little water to keep up his health; a little 
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water to make him live contented.” The last petition never varies: “A 
little water lest misfortune should fall upon us.” At the end all clap 
their hands without uttering a word. This means their “Amen” after 
prayer, and all go away in silence. 

It is easy to perceive that idolatry and superstitution prevail among 
them. In spite of that fact the Servant of God had made up his mind 
to attempt their conversion. 

In 1869 he visited two camps which were easy of access: one of 
the Aukaner, the other of the Saramacca Negroes. There were traces 
of superstitution everywhere. His attention was attracted by the sight 
of a small obeah house. It contained, besides much other trumpery, 
the nails and the hair of deceased persons. These things were pre- 
served there while waiting for an opportunity to be transferred to the 
land of Auka on the Marowine, where they would be buried to the 
salvos of guns and the beating of drums. 

The great curiosity of the Bush-Negroes to see something new made 
them receive the Missionary with kindness. But their friendly disposi- 
tion at once disappeared when the priest seized a superstitious object 
and flung it on the ground in pieces. The Negroes became furious and 
wanted to attack him. His goodness, however, restrained them, and 
they allowed him to go away unmolested. The following year he called 
at the same place again. Owing to his many other occupations, he had 
not time to pay them regular and frequent visits. Hence the fruits were 
negligible. “They all live in the most abominable idolatry,” Father 
Donders writes, referring to these fruits. “Up to this time they have 
never cared for any religion. But it seems that God, in His great mercy, 
is beginning to enlighten the minds and to move the hearts of some 
among them.” 

At the Saramacca River he had the happiness of administering Bap- 
tism to a few of the Bush-Negroes, and he admitted a few also to Holy 
Communion. He was highly pleased with these new converts and used 
to praise them very much. Among the Aukaner Negroes he baptized 
two children and permitted them to make their First Holy Communion. 
“May God,” he writes, “have mercy upon so many unfortunate beings 
and enlighten their hearts. Fiat! Fiat ;” His desire went further. Auka 
was properly the home of the Bush-Negroes. They were living at a 
very great distance from Batavia, and the journey thither was full of 

perils. But he had already made preparations to go among them in 
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their own territory, when various circumstances over which he had no 
control prevented him from carrying out his project. He then turned 
his gaze to the Saramacca Negroes. He entertained a well-founded hope 
of their conversion, as they were not averse to becoming Christians on 
condition that a priest should reside permanently among them. But as 
this was impossible on account of the small number of priests, the 
Servant of God confined himself to the Negroes who were living nearer 
to his residence, Batavia. 

He soon found out that to labor among these poor heathens was 
far more difficult than to work among the Carib Indians. How little 
they knew of the supernatural the following incident will show. 

One day the Servant of God was saying Holy Mass in the forest, 
with only two Negroes and the Lay-brother present. When the priest 
turned to the little congregation to say “Dominus vobiscum,” one of the 
Negroes thought it his duty to return the saluation of the priest and 
said in a loud voice: “Good morning, Father, good morning.” His com- 
panion, not wishing to be outdone in politeness, stepped up to the altar, 
lit his pipe with one of the candles, and as if to welcome the priest, blew 
the smoke into the priest’s face. On another occasion some of them 
declared themselves willing to be baptized provided the priest would 
give them his biretta. 

Another time a few Bush Negroes came down the River and called 
on the priest at Batavia. The party consisted of a Chief, his attend- 
ants, and his two wives, each of them carrying two children on their 
arms. “Whence do you come? they were asked. They told the in- 
quirer that they had come from the upper stretches of the Saramacca 
River, that a most cruel Chief had condemned some of them to be 
hanged, and that in consequence they had resolved to abandon the 
place and to settle somewhere on the Coppename River about five miles 
from Batavia. Father Donders was not at home at the time, but no 
sooner had he, on his return, heard of their coming than he determined 
to set out in search of them. 

(To be continued) 


Trials are a file which rub off much of the rust of self-confidence. 


All virtue, all happiness spring from constant occupation. 
—Katherine Tynan. 
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THE SLACKER 
































A boy had obtained a job—his first—and was boasting of the amount 
of work he did. 


“T get up at 5:30 and have breakfast,” he said. 

“Anyone else get up, too?” he was asked. 

“O, yes, mother. She gets my breakfast and gets dad’s at 6:30.” 

“And your dinner?” 

“Oh, mother gets that, too, and then she gets father’s.” 

“Has she the forenoon to herself ?” 

“Oh, no! She cleans up, looks after the children, and gets tea for 
dad and me when we come home. Then we have a smoke and go to i 
bed.” 

“And your mother?” 

“Well, she does a bit of sewing then.” 

“And what wages do you get?” 

“Oh, I get ten shillings and dad gets thirty-five.” 

“And your mother ?” 

“Mother? Oh, she doesn’t get wages. She doesn’t do any work.” 


FOR THE EYES OF THE LORD 





Characteristic of Irish faith is the following story that came out of 
the Eucharistic Congress held recently in Ireland: 

A poor woman from the slums of Dublin had saved up about fifteen 
dollars to buy a flag for the celebration. She told the shopman to whom 
she brought her savings that she wanted a flag with plenty of gold on it 
—as elaborate as could be. 

The shopman, however, tried to dissuade her. “It is foolish,” he 
said, “to pay so much for a flag that will scarcely be seen.” 

The old woman became indignant and retorted: ‘“Musha, go on with 
ye. Seen indeed! Won’t almighty God’s two eyes be fixed on it!” 
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3 Pointed Paragraphs 


WISTFUL DREAMS 





November leaves are reminiscent of thoughts about our loved 
ones who have gone. When looking at the green leaf in its summer 
glory we never dreamed of the beauty that leaf contained. But 
autumn came and lo! the artistry of God stands revealed. 

So too, it is regarding those who have gone before us—our loved 
ones who are waiting in Purgatory. When we had them with us, 
we never dreamed those souls could imprison so much beauty. 
But now that they are gone, and distance has fused the broken 
lines; now that we view them in the light that seems to escape from 
God’s own heaven, God’s artistry stands revealed. This beauty 
is godlikeness, and this godlikeness is focussed on one thing—union 
with God. 

We can never realize what this yearning means to a soul in 
Purgatory. We are dimly conscious of something like it, when we 
approach the home of a loved one for whom we have yearned a 
long time; we sense it somewhat, when we are just about to grasp 
the object of years’ endeavor. Philosophers tell us that all things 
when about to grasp or attain their perfection seem to gather in 
that last endeavor the power of a lifetime. 

Imagine then what this must mean to your loved ones who 
await God’s pleasure. Attention riveted upon that gate of God, 
they see and realize that the rust of failings is gradually falling 
away, that God’s light is filling every part of their being. They be- 
come vibrant with love, and seemed poised for the last leap into the 
arms of God. But they are still held back—they are not as yet fully 
clean and prepared. 

O how long some have to wait just because friends of other days 
do not remember! Are you too forgetful of your own? How often 
we regret the little harshnesses, the little unkindnesses of other 
days. How we long to have certain ones with us again that we 
might demonstrate our love by every attention. If such desires 
are ours, let us lift our eyes to God who had in His mercy and 
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goodness given us a power of reparation beautiful and powerful 
beyond description. Remember to pray for those who are gone 
and do not forget that no prayers can never equal the power and 
soothing effect of the sacrifice of the Mass. 

The rustling autumn leaves have their message—have you under- 
stood ? 


THE TASK OF RELIGION 





It. was interesting to read, on October 6th, in an Associated Press 
dispatch to the daily papers, the findings of the appraisal committee of 
the (Protestant) Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. The report of 
the commission began with the obvious observation that “there is a 
growing number of persons especially among the thoughtful who are 
critical of or hostile to all religion.” 

“At the beginning of our century of Protestant missions,” the re- 
port continues, “Christianity found itself addressing men attached to 
other religions ; its argument was with those religions. 

“Its further argument is to be less with Islam or Hinduism or 
Buddhism than with materialism, secularism, naturalism. Christianity 
and the environing religions face the same menace, the spread of the 
secular spirit... .. It is no longer which prophet or which book. It 
is whether any prophet, book, revelation, rite, Church is to be accepted. 
The case that must now be stated is the case for any religion at all.” 

The analysis is interesting because it suggests certain questions. 

Is not the spread of the secular spirit, i. e. the rejection of all 
religious belief, the last fruits of the Protestant principle of individual 
authority in dogma, morality and worship? If the ultimate authority 
of a man’s religion is made his own judgment and reason, there are too 
many influences that work on his reason and eventually lead him to 
believe little or nothing at all. A great part of the modern secularism 
is simply the last stage of private interpretation and individual authority 
in matters religious. 

Again—just what form would the remedy against the secular spirit 
of the times take? “The case,” the commission tells us, “that must now 
be stated is the case for any religion at all.” Will this help? If it 
means—begin with the fundamentals—it will; it is indeed the remedy. 
But if men and women cannot be brought back to the religion that is 
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conformable to all the needs of man as well as the definite dictates of 
God—they will not be brought back at all. 

There is no such thing as “any religion,” just as there is no such 
thing as “any multiplication table” or any “principle of contradiction.” 
There is one religion as there is one truth; and that in its entirety is the 
only remedy for secularism in the world today. 


WHAT PROFIT EDUCATION? 

A strange story was brought to our attention recently. It occurred 
in a large midwestern city. It involves a high school football game and 
the home-team’s star. 

He had been selected last- year as the “all-city fullback.” In one of 
the early games of the present season he proved himself deserving of 
the honor. He made five touchdowns and was responsible for all but 
six of the points made by his team. 

Shortly after the game, while the applause of the crowds was still 
ringing in his ears, he was seized by the sheriff and charged with a 
crime that he later admitted. He and four other youths had on the 
Wednesday previous armed themselves and robbed a chicken dinner 
place run by a woman. 

The facts themselves are dramatic and startling. The editor of one 
of the daily papers in the same city interprets them with alarm. 

“With this young man as our exhibit,” he writes, “let us ask: what 
is the matter with our educational system? It certainly is weak as a 
character builder. 

“Are we spending too much time making heroes for a day and too 
little time making men for a generation? Are we spending too much 
time making crafty, dodging fullbacks, and too little time making 
steady-going, honest and faithful men? Are we spending too much 
time making historians, mathematicians, rhetoricians and what not, and 
too little time making citizens?” 


The worry of the editor is not without foundation. And without 
telling exactly where the weak-point is, or by what definite means it can 
be strengthened, he goes on to say: 

“Somewhere in our educational system is a very weak link. It 
should be strengthened as soon as possible. Educators can perform no 
greater service for humanity, for citizenship, for America, for their 
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own profession than to devote some time to the strengthening of this 
one link. It is more important than all the other things now taught in 
the public schools.” 

Was the editor thinking of the law whereby religion is not to be 
taught under any form in any public school? 


“DEFENSE MECHANISM” 

The attacks of religious leaders of the hour upon the Catholic 
Church were explained by the above phrase borrowed from the language 
of the psycho-analyst, by the Most Reverend Dr. Downey, Archbishop 
of Liverpool in a recent address. He was speaking to the Archdiocesan 
Federation of Children of Mary in Liverpool. 

“We have,” he said, “the sad spectacle of religious leaders in this 
country abandoning the supernatural altogether and ridiculing it. These 
men are continually attacking the Catholic Church. Why? The psycho- 
analyst would say that these constant attacks represent ‘defense mechan- 
ism.’ 

“These men are really attracted by the Catholic Church, and feel it 
necessary to fight the attraction vigorously. They keep up their courage 
like a boy whistling as he walks through a cemetery in the dark. Who 
said he was afraid? Isn’t he whistling? Well, some of these gentle- 
men are whistling a very sad tune.” 


The Archbishop stressed the necessity of Catholic conduct on the 
part of those whose vocation lies in the world. He closed his talk with 
some striking words on vocation to the religious state: 

“All of us have moments when we feel a higher call. It may be 
passing, but it may be a vocation. Such a call is not to be put aside. 
It is a matter for prayer, and the advice of a prudent confessor should 
be sought. It does not follow that because you shrink from the hard- 
ness or trials of the life that therefore you are not called to it. 

“We are all of us called to do some good. We are called to be saints, 
some in one way, some in another.” 


The path of a good woman is indeed strewn with flowers, but they 
rise behind her steps—The Rock. 


The man who feels certain he will not succeed is seldom mistaken. 





LIGUORIANA 


EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN AND 
THE POOR SOULS 


Happy indeed are the servants 
of this most devoted mother! For 
they are assisted by her 
not only in this world, 
but even in Purgatory. 
In fact, since in Pur- 
gatory they stand in 
greater need of help, suffering as 
they do without being able to aid 
themselves, this mother of mercy 
is there more busily engaged in the 
work of assisting them. St. 
Bernardine of Siena says that the 
Blessed Virgin has a kind of spe- 
cial ownership or dominion over 
Purgatory with its captive souls 
(who are all the spouses of 


From the 
Glories of 
Mary 


Christ) so that she can both re- 


lieve and deliver them. 


And first as to their relief. The 
servants of Mary are frequently 
visited by her and relieved in their 
sufferings. This is the advantage 
_of being a servant of this kind 
lady: she is incapable of forgetting 
her clients while they suffer in the 
flames of Purgatory. Although 
she assists all the holy souls, she 
obtains particular relief for her 
devoted servants. Indeed, she does 
not disdain at times to enter that 
holy prison to visit and console her 
afflicted and devoted children. 

But she not only consoles and 
assists them; she also sets them 
free by her intercession. Ever 
since the day of her glorious As- 
sumption, when, it is said, the 
prison of Purgatory was complete- 
ly emptied of its prisoners, she has 
the privilege of delivering her ser- 
vants from that place of pain. St. 
Denis the Carthusian asserts that 


on Christmas and Easter she 
descends into Purgatory accom- 
panied by hosts of angels, and sets 
free many souls. And Novarinus 
believes that this takes place on all 
the great feasts of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. 





eo 
PATIENCE 


To souls that ardently love Jesus 
Christ, sorrows and insults are 
only too sweet and 
pleasant. And this is 
why the holy martyrs 
welcomed with such 
joy the rack, the iron 
hooks, the heated 
plates of iron and the swords that 
tormented them. St. Procopius 
the Martyr said to the tyrant who 
was torturing him: “Torment me 
as much as you like: for I tell you 
that to one who loves Jesus Christ 
there is nothing dearer than to 
suffer for His love.” In the same 
way St. Jordan, another martyr, 
said to the official who was threat- 
ening him with death: “You 
threaten me with death: I am only 
sorry that I have but one life to 
give for Jesus Christ.” But what 
was it that made the Saints speak 
in this way? Was it because they 
were insensible in body or dull in 
mind? No, says St. Bernard; it 
was not the absence of feeling but 
the presence of love that accom- 
plished this. They were not in- 
sensible; they felt very keenly the 
torments inflicted on them; but be- 
cause they loved God they esteemed 
it a great good fortune to be able 
to suffer so much and even to lay 
down their lives for the love of 
God. 


From 
“Practice of 
the Love of 
Jesus Christ” 








| Catholic Events 


On Friday, September 30, Pope Pius XI issued an Encyclical pro- 
testing against the iniquitous laws enacted against Catholics by the 
Mexican government, but asking the Mexican clergy and people to ful- 
fill the previous instructions he had given as to the stand they should 
take. These instructions, issued last January Ist, forbade the use of 
force as a means of defense, but advocated the constant use of spiritual 
means and especially “Catholic Action.” 

The issuing of the Encylical was made the occasion for the perpetra- 
tion of a new anti-Catholic outrage by the Mexican administration. On 
the day after the announcement of the Encyclical, Abelardo L. Rod- 
riguez, President of Mexico, issued a statement denouncing the Pope, 
the Church and the Clergy, although as yet he had not seen the Encycli- 
cal since no paper would consent to publish a resume of it as offered 
by the Papal Delegate, Archbishop Ruiz, to whom it had been sent. The 
latter immediately protested against the unfair denunciation. 

On the following day at the evening session of the Congress the 
Chamber of Deputies, after much calumnious diatribe, passed a resolu- 





tion asking the President to expel Archbishop Ruiz as a “pernicious 
foreigner.’ Before the resolution reached him the President had already 
acted. The next day the Archbishop was deported into the United 
States. 


* * * 


The expulsion of the Papal Delegate from Mexico has brought to 
light the fact that Mexican authorities had long been seeking a pretext 
on which to take the step. Early in July of this year, and again in 
August, it was learned, a false case was built up against him. The un- 
impeachable character of the venerable Archbishop made the plotting 
too obvious to carry through. 

i ee 


Another feature of the deportation of the Papal Delegate from 
Mexico was the contemporary effort of Will Rogers, America’s highest 
salaried “humorist,” to exalt the “civilization” of Mexico. On October 
7th, just about one week after the Mexican denunciation of all things 
Catholic and the outrage on Archbishop Ruiz, Rogers wrote in his daily 
syndicated column from Mxeco City: 


“Well here is Mexico, my pet foreign country. They just had a 
change of Presidents here, not a shot fired, not a speech made, not even 
a radio address. The country is not all divided against itself. I tell 
you this is the most civilized country in the world . . . Calles is still 
the strongest man on the Western Continent. Rodriguez, the new 
President is very able.” 
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A fine knowledge of the meaning of words is hardly expected of a 
more or less illiterate humorist; and though it seems rather obvious, 
perhaps Rogers did not perceive that in a civilized people there is 
scarcely room for a penchant for persecution. 


* * * 


On October 4th a hurricane swept over Porto Rico, devastating the 
east and north portions of the island and bringing death to some 200 
persons and injuries to thousands of others. In the San Juan diocese 
at least five churches, dozens of chapels, many rectories and a diocesan 
college for boys were destroyed by the terrific wind. Many more 
churches and chapels have been badly damaged. 


The Most Rev. A. J. Willinger, C.Ss.R., Bishop of Ponce, P. R., 
who was in New York at the time of the hurricane, issued a nation-wide 
appeal for funds to relieve the children suffering as a result of the 
hurricane. The Bishop explained that since the island is almost entirely 
dependent on agriculture for subsistence, the damage done by the hurri- 
cane will probably be greater than press dispatches indicate, because it 
will be years before another harvest can be reaped in the devastated 
areas. 

a <* 


The Catholic Church in Spain is confronted by a new threat on 
the part of the radical Government in power. It is said that the latter 
is now vigorously pressing a plan whereby the Government will seize 


the properties of all religious Orders, just as those of the Jesuits have 
already been seized. 


Premier Azana has asserted that such seizure would be “just and 
legal.” The recent Monarchist uprising against the government, though 
it had no connection whatever with religion, has spurred on the anti- 
clericals in the administration to violence and persecution against the 
Church. The suppression of newspapers and the seizure of private 
property are means used to thwart all opposition and even protest. 


Azana has outlined the supposed grounds for his further attack on 
religious orders: “In the constitution,” he stated, “instruction by the 
Congregations is prohibited. Authority was given, therefore, to take 
over the schools and teaching centers of the religious congregations and 
the government and Cortes are concerning themselves with the steps to 
be taken to bring about the fulfillment of this precept.” He added that 
the action taken against the Jesuits was merely the beginning of a cam- 
paign to “unharness education in Spain from the rosary and perils of 
religious associations.” 


In another speech given in Northern Spain during the early part of 
October, Premier Azana declared that the Government would endeavor 
to crush the Church. Religious education, he said, will not be tolerated, 
and the education of Spanish children will be built on natural history 
and modernsitic precepts regarding marriage, divorce and the care of 
legitimate and illegitimate children. 








Book Reviews 





BIOGRAPHY 

St. Anthony of Padua. By Alice Cur- 
tayne. Published by the Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1434 W. 51st St., Chicago. 
115 pages. Price, $1.25. Wrapper 75c. 

This short life of St. Anthony might 
be called rather a loving commentary on 
his life, than a mere recounting of dates 
and events. But the commentary is 
carried along through the years and 
changes in an orderly manner, and is 
interestingly written. There are a good 
many well-done marginal drawings by 
Sean MacManus.—R. J. M. 

The Irish Way. Edited by F. J. Sheed. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 
Barclay St., New York. 343 pages. Price, 
$1.75. Postpaid, $1.90. 

The Irish Way of being Catholic is 
what this book proposes to show; and it 
does it in a series of biographies of Irish- 
men noted for their Catholicism, from St. 
Patrick down to Fr. William Doyle and 
Matt Talbot. Various well known writers 
—most of them Irish—have contributed 
the biographies, among them Fr. James 
Brodrick, S.J., Fr. Audrey Gwynne, S. J., 
Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., Alice Cur- 
tayne, and F. J. Sheed. The biographies 
include those of St. Brendan, St. Malachy, 
St. Laurence O‘Toole, Catherine McAuley, 
and Father Mathew. The lives of the 
ancient Irish Saints are interesting, but 
those of the people of our own day, well 
written as they are, amount to an in- 
spiration. It is to be hoped that writers 
of other nationalities will give us the 
German Way and the French Way and 
the English Way and, yes, the American 
Way—R. J. M. 

A Grain of Mustard Seed. Memoirs 
and Utterances of Sister Mary Reparata, 
O.P. Edited by a member of her com- 
munity, Monastery of the Holy Name, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, New York. 
16mo. 114 pages. Net, $0.85. Every 
Sister (and also many lay people) will 
enjoy reading this little book containing 
exhortative and directive counsel for the 
perfecting of religious life. We only wish 
that the memoirs were a little more com- 
plete—R. J. M. 

SERMONS 
Favorite Newman Sermons. Edited by 


Rev. Daniel O’Connell, S.J. Published by 
the Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 
413 pages. Price, $3.00. 

One thinks inevitably of the motto of 
the beloved Cardinal Newman when 
reading his sermons: Cor ad cor loquitur 
—Heart speaketh unto heart. They are 
great as literature; great as the products 
of an erudite and penetrating mind; but 
they are great especially for their warmth 
of human sympathy and appeal. Many 
of them are the equal of the finest pas- 
sages in the “Apologia.” 

There has been need of a volume such 
as Father O’Connell has edited. Out of 
the dozen or so volumes of published 
sermons by Newman he has chosen the 
best known and those that are intrinsi- 
cally the finest; although about this latter 
characterization critics may differ for the 
simple reason that few writers were so 
little subject to inequality in their work 
as Newman. This volume will probably 


serve as an introduction to Newman’s 
sermons rather than a final study; it is 
difficult to conceive of any serious reader 
tasting the sweetness offered here without 
being impelled to look for more. 

The volume is beautifully printed and 


bound—as a classic should be. Classical 
English courses will surely make it a basis 
for study of Newman’s sermons; clerical 
and lay readers will find in it spiritual 
reading matter of the best —D. F. M. 

For Days and Seasons. Notes for occa- 
sional sermons, by the Rev. Michael A. 
Chapman. Published by B. Herder, St. 
Louis. 342 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Sermons for the Holy Days, Advent, 
Lent, Civil Holidays, and for the Months 
of October and November are offered for 
the use of priests in this new volume by 
Father Chapman. As there is not much 
material hitherto published for the occa- 
sional sermons such as are given here, 
the book may be said to have a place in 
homiletic lore. However most of Father 
Chapman’s talks are short and sketchy. 
The thought content is neither large nor 
varied; the lessons are usually very ob- 
vious and hence sometimes trite; and 
many of the talks are lop-sided with long 
introductions. The style is sufficiently 
oratorical; and the matter will no doubt 
be suggestive to priests in need.—D. F. M. 








Lucid Intervals 





Doctor: “Sambo, I can think of but 
ene thing which will cure you, and that 
is an electric bath.” 

Sambo: “Naw, suh doctah, you ain’t 
talking to this here boy. I had a friend 
what took one of them things down in 
Sing Sing and it drowned him.” 


“You seem to have been in a serious 
accident.” 

“Ves,” said the bandaged person, “I 
tried to climb a tree in my car.” 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Just to oblige a lady who was driv- 
ing another car. She wanted to use the 
road.” 


The master, to impress on his pupils 
the need of thinking before speaking, told 
them to count fifty before saying anything 
important and one hundred if it was any- 
thing very important. 

Next day he was speaking, standing 
with his back to the fire, when he noticed 
several lips moving rapidly. 

Suddenly the whole class shouted: 
“Ninety-eight, ninety-nine, one hundred. 
Your coat’s on fire, Sir!” 


Mandy Jackson: “Ah wants foh to see 
Doctah Weaver.” 

Office Girl: “Dr. Weaver is engaged.” 

Mandy: “Go long, honey. Ah don’t 
want to marry him. Tell him his wash 
lady wants huh money.” 


The heavens were rocked with a ter- 
rific crash of thunder! 

“That reminds me,” cried Mr. Week 
“J almost forgot to mail my wife’s 
letter.” 

“Has Nertzie gone crazy? I saw him 
driving in his sedan yesterday during that 
heavy rain and he was holding an um- 
brella over his head.” 

“He has to —his roof leaks.” 


Father: You. lazy good-for-nothing! 
What would you have done if you had 
been brought up amongst people who 
lived by the sweat of their brows? 

Blase Son: I would have sold them 
pocket handkerchiefs! 


“The president of a large corporation 
had occasion to reprimand an employee 
one day for inefficiency, whereupon the 
employee criticized the manner in which 
the president handled affairs. The presi- 
dent then, angrily, turned on him with: 
“Are you president of this corporation?” 
“No, sir; of course not!” ‘Well, then,” 
thundered the president, “don’t talk like 
a fool.” 


Fond Mother (treating little daughter 
to her first soda): How do you like it, 
dear ? 

Little Daughter: 
your foot was asleep. 


It tastes just like 


“Our economics prof talks to himself. 
Does yours?” 

“Yes, but he doesn’t realize it —he 
thinks we're listening.” 


Husband: Dear, will you please turn 
off the radio? 

Wife: But it isn’t on, dear, now, as I 
was saying — 


A stranger in town, seeing the crowd 
in the square, asked an old Negro what 
was going on. 

“Man makin’ a speech,” the Negro 
told him. 

“Who is he?” 

“J don’ rightly know, suh, but he sure 
does recommend hisself very highly.” 


Teacher: If the National Gallery were 
on fire, which five pictures would you 
attempt to save? 

Pupil: The five nearest the door.— 


Lopher: Last night I dreamed that I 
had died. 

Lazier: What woke you up? 

Lopher: The heat, of course. 

“He’s a membah of de Ways an’ Means 
Committee.” 

“Is he? Den he’s sure in de right 
place. Dat niggah knows moah ways ob 
bein’ mean den any otha culled man I 
know.” 





Redemptorist Scholarships 





A Scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Hoiy 
Communions, and the daily special prayers that shall be offered up by 
our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


St. Joseph’s Burse (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) .$2,649.52 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse (Knoxville) 
Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse 
League Promoters of Rock Church 73.20 3,592.44 
St. Joseph’s Burse 
St. Francis Assisi Burse 
Little Flower Burse 
St. Anne’s Burse 
St. Jude’s Burse 
St. Rita’s Burse 
St. Thomas Apostle Burse 
St. Gerard’s Burse 
St. Peter’s Burse 
Holy Family Burse 
St. Anthony’s Burse 
Mary Gockel Burse 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., Memorial Burse 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
St. Alphonsus Burse 


Contributions may be sent to: 


V. REV. FR. SUPERIOR, 
Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. - 


















SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE POPES 


By Franc. X. Seppelt, D.D. 
and Clem. Loeffler, Ph.D. 
Price, $5.00. 


OUR BEST FRIEND 


By Rev. Christian Pesch, S.J. 
Price, $2.25. 


ADVENTURE ISLAND 


Fergal McGrath, S.J. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE MISSAL AND 
HOLY MASS 


By Wm. Lallou, D.D. 
Price, $0.72 (cloth). 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 


By Thurber M. Smith, S.J. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE IRISH WAY 


Edited by F. J. Sheed. 
Price, $1.75. 


THE MIRROR OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN 


By St. Bonaventure. 
Price, $2.00. 


Bonks 


THE ALWAYS WELCOME GIFT 











THE MASS-LITURGY 


By Dom Fidelis Boeser, O.S.B. 
Price, $1.50. 


AT THE FEET OF THE 
DIVINE MASTER 


By Anthony Hounder, S.J. 
Price, $2.25. 


MEDITATIONS AND 
READINGS FROM 
ST. ALPHONSUS 
By J. B. Coyle, C.Ss.R. 
Price, $2.00. 


ELLEN OF THE PLAINS 
COUNTRY 
By Stephen Morris Johnson. 
Price, $1.25. 


FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS 
By Daniel O’Connell, S.J. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE GOSPEL GUIDE 
By Rev. Wm. Dowd, S.J. 
Price, $2.50. 


RED HALLIGAN 
By Wm. F. Hendricks, S.J. 
Price, $1.25. 
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